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Education in the President's Budget Message 


RESJDENT TRUMAN on January 21 delivered 
his Budget Message to the Congress. The follow- 
ing statements on education are quoted from it. 


Education and General Research 


Federal expenditures for education and general re- 
search are estimated at 624 million dollars in the 
fiscal year 1953, compared to an estimated 238 million 
dollars in 1952 and 115 million dollars in 1951. These 
sums do not include special-purpose education and 
research activities included in other Budget 
categories. 

The substantial increase in the fiscal year 1953 will 
strengthen basic education programs and funda- 
mental research. The added funds are needed pri- 
marily for new legislation which I am recommending 
to help all the States improve elementary and 
secondary education, to help provide schools in those 
communities which are overburdened because of 
Federal activities, and to give financial assistance to 
capable young people who otherwise could not attend 
a college or university. 

New obligational authority recommended for 1953 
is 688 million dollars, but largely because of the 
length of time required to complete and pay for 
buildings under the school construction program the 
expenditures will be 64 million dollars less than this 
amount. 


Promotion of Education—Elementary and Secondary 


At present, too many of our people are unable to 
make full use of their capabilities, whether in civilian 
employment or military service, because their oppor- 
tunities for education and training have been limited. 
Schools are overcrowded, substandard instruction is 
common, and teachers’ salaries continue low in many 
areas, 
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The most serious aspect of this situation is that it 
can soeasily become very much worse. Our school-age 
population is now rising rapidly, as a result of the 
great increase in births which began in the war years. 
The humber of children entering the first grade is now 
nearly 10 percent higher than it was only four years 
ago. Four years from now it will have risen another 
24 percent. Meanwhile, of course, these children 
will be moving up through the grades, year by year, 
putting new strains successively on our elementary 
and secondary school systems. 

I have urged the Congress for several years to 
enact legislation providing grants to the States for 
operation and maintenance of their local schools. 
These grants would assist the States in improving 
their systems of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion by raising teachers’ salaries, providing more 
and better textbooks, and in many other ways. The 
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security program has reemphasized this need. In 
some States more than one-third of the young men 
called by the Selective Service System failed the 
educational tests for entrance into military service 
during the fiscal year 1951. The States with the 
highest rejection rates are precisely those low- 
income States which, despite heavier taxes in rela- 
tion to income, are unable to provide a satisfactory 
education for their young people. Many of the 
men rejected for military service because of educa- 
tional deficiencies are also unable to meet our needs 
for skilled workers in industry. At a time like this 
we cannot afford to waste any resources, yet this 
pool of inadequately used human resources is being 
continually énlarged because many young people 
are denied the opportunity for a proper education. 

This is a need that we must begin to meet at once. 
This Budget includes a recommendation of 300 mil- 
lion dollars as the preliminary estimate for general aid 
to education in the fiscal year 1953. Because of 
higher costs and the greater number of school chil- 
dren, this amount of aid will not fully accomplish 
the purposes which my earlier proposal was designed 
to achieve. I hope that the Congress will enact 
legislation containing provisions to raise equali- 
zation aid to a more adequate level over the next 
decade. 

In addition to this new program of general aid, 
the Budget includes 45 million dollars in estimated 
appropriations for operation and maintenance aid 
to certain local school districts where the Federal 
Government has a special responsibility to furnish 
assistance because Federal activities have imposed 
special burdens. 

This budget also includes estimated appropri- 
ations of 225 million dollars for the construction of 
school facilities in critical defense housing areas and 
other places specially affected by Federal activities. 
Of this amount, 150 million dollars is needed to con- 
tinue the program already authorized, and the re- 
mainder is a preliminary estimate of needs under 
proposed legislation. 

We are also moving forward on a detailed 3-year 
Nation-wide survey of our school construction needs 
generally, as authorized by the Congress in 1950. In 
cooperation with the Office of Education, the States 
are making good progress in surveying their short- 
tages of school facilities and their resources avail- 
able to meet these shortages. The information 
coming in from this survey will help us to determine 
what the future role of the Federal Government 
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should be in relation to school construction needs. 

Meanwhile, the States and localities are doing a 
great deal to meet the situation. During the cal- 
endar year 1951 they broke all previous construction 
records by building more than 40,000 new class- 
rooms costing 1.3 billion dollars. It is gratifying 
that, despite the shortage of structural steel, we 
have been able to make enough available for the 
first half of 1952 to continue and even increase this 
rate of construction on the basis of modified designs 
which require less steel. 

The present programs of Federal aid to critical 
areas for construction and operation of schools are 
based on two laws enacted in 1950. Under these 
laws we provide aid to local school districts for con- 
struction and for operation of schools to meet burdens 
resulting from peacetime and World War II Federal 
activities. Expenditures under both laws are esti- 
mated at 185 million dollars in 1953. Many localities 
receiving such aid have suffered additional financial 
strain because of current mobilization activities. 
Because of the rigid formulas in these laws, we have 
been unable to provide adequate aid to these locali- 
ties and to others, such as the Savannah River and 
Paducah areas, where new atomic energy installations 
have resulted in a vastly increased need for schools. 

Late in the last session the Congress passed legis- 
lation which would have amended these laws so as to 
provide more adequate and flexible authority for 
assisting critical defense housing areas, but the bill 
included certain objectionable provisions which com- 
pelled me to withhold my approval. I hope that the 
Congress will reenact, at this session, the much- 
needed amendments in an acceptable form and at the 
same time make other improvements in the laws. 
Expenditures under this proposed legislation are esti- 
mated at 35 million dollars in the fiscal year 1953 for 
both the construction and the operation programs. 

Children of migratory workers constitute a special 
group whose present educational opportunities are 
inadequate. As has been pointed out by the Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, because these children 
move with their families, they start school later, 
attend fewer days, make less progress, and drop out 
earlier than others. As a first step toward meeting 
this problem, we need to work out special teaching 
materials and methods suited to their education. | 
have therefore included in this Budget money to 
enable the Office of Education to make the necessary 
studies in cooperation with the States and with 
institutions of higher learning. 
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Promotion of Education—Colleges and Universities 


In the present emergency, our military forces and 
our defense industries need an increasing number of 
people who have advanced education and training. 
Full strength on all fronts is essential for the long 
pull, and trained manpower is critically important to 
such strength. This need for a substantial and rapid 
increase in the number of people who go to colleges 
and universities is a national problem requiring 
national action. 

By temporarily postponing the induction of stu- 
dents into the armed forces, we took one step toward 
assuring that each man receives the training which 
will enable him to serve national needs most effec- 
tively. At present, however, family financial ability 
tends to be the factor that decides who, among the 
able, can continue his education and who will be in- 
ducted immediately. ‘The results are not only un- 
fair—they are detrimental to our national interest. 

Elsewhere in this Budget there are Federal pro- 
grams for aid to college students, such as the pro- 
grams of veterans’ education and the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps. ‘These programs are necessary 
for special purposes. They do not meet the broader 
needs of the Nation. A general program of scholar- 
ship aid and loans for undergraduate students is the 
logical and practical answer, and this Budget there- 
fore includes 30 million dollars for initiating such a 
program in the fiscal year 1953. The program I am 
recommending is designed to provide modest pay- 
ments to a limited number of students, and to give 
this aid only in those instances where the students 
otherwise could not go to college. 


National Science Foundation 


During the last decade we have seen how basic 
scientific research can alter the foundations of world 
power. We have seen that this research yields a 
stream of new knowledge which fortifies our eco- 
nomic welfare as well as our national strength. We 
have learned that a strong, steady, and wide-ranging 
effort in science is as essential to our sustained na- 
tional security as the production of weapons and the 
training of military personnel. 

The National Science Foundation has been estab- 
lished as the Government agency responsible for a 
continuing analysis of the whole national endeavor 
in basic research, including the evaluation of the 
research programs of other Federal agencies. On 
the basis of studies now under way, the Foundation 
will formulate a broad national policy designed to 
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assure that the scope and the quality of basic research 
in this country are adequate for national security and 
technological progress. 

The Foundation also will stimulate or sponsor 
basic research in subjects which otherwise might 
receive inadequate attention. While the research 
program of the Foundation is not intended to super- 
sede the basic research programs of other agencies, 
the Foundation should ultimately become the prin- 
cipal agency through which the Federal Government 
gives support to basic research that is not directly 
related to the statutory functions of other Federal 
agencies. ‘The proposed increase for research sup- 
port by the Foundation has been taken into account 
in arriving at the recommendations for the basic 
research programs for the Department of Defense 
and other agencies. 

In the present fiscal year the National Science 
Foundation is initiating a modest program of fellow- 
ships in the sciences. The 1953 Budget recommen- 
dation for the Foundation provides for an expansion 
of this program to help meet the increasing need for 
specialized and professional personnel in the present 
emergency. 

To make its greatest contribution speedily and 
effectively, the Foundation needs in the fiscal year 
1953 an appropriation of the full 15 million dollars 
authorized by law. Expenditures in 1953 are esti- 
mated at 10 million dollars below the appropriation 
because many research grants extend over two or 
three years and because the fellowship program is 
only beginning. 


Promotion of Public Health 


The Budget Message contained a recommendation 
for aid to medical education, as follows: 

The health of the American people is essential for 
our security and development. Like any other 
resource, health should be safeguarded and improved. 
The Federal Government has contributed to this 
objective in a number of ways, particularly through 
its extensive research programs and its financial aid 
to the States. But we still have a long way to go. 

On the basis of available studies indicating the 
pressing need for such measures, I recommend that 
legislation be enacted to provide aid for medical 
education and local public health units. 


Veterans’ Education 


Concerning veterans’ education the Budget Mes- 
sage said: 
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Expenditures for education and training of World 
War II veterans are estimated at 626 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1953, a decline of 860 million dollars 
from the revised estimates for the current fiscal year. 
The 1953 expenditures will provide for an average 
enrollment of 491,000 in school, job, and farm training 
courses. The reduction from an average enrollment 
of over one million in thecurrent fiscal year reflects the 
fact that July 25, 1951, was the deadline for initiation 
of training under the program. By the end of the 
fiscal year 1953, approximately 7,800,000 veterans— 
about half of all the veterans of World War I]—will 
have received education and training at a cost to the 
Government of 14.3 billion dollars. This invest- 
ment is already proving to be of great benefit to the 
veterans and the Nation. 


* * * * * 


This Budget includes 75 million dollars to cover 
the first year’s cost of a new program of readjustment 
benefits for discharged servicemen who have served 
since the beginning of the Korean conflict. I recom- 
mend prompt enactment of such a program. How- 
ever, I do not believe that extension of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act in its present form would be 
the proper way to meet the new need. The main 
assistance to be provided at this time should be a 
sound and constructive program of education and 
training. The new legislation should take account 
of the significant imperfections which have become 
apparent in our experience with the “GI bill.” All 
possible effort should be made to incorporate into any 
new program the lessons learned from that experi- 
ence. Studies now being made by the Congress 
should be of value in the consideration of pending 
bills to establish a new readjustment program for 
these veterans. 


Training of Federal Civilian Personnel 


Under the heading of ‘“‘Civilian personnel manage- 
ment” the Budget Message said: 

At present, a few Federal agencies have authority 
to assign a limited number of personnel for advanced 
training in fields directly related to the work of their 
agencies. In order to increase the productivity of 
employees in various lines of scientific, technical, and 
administrative work, I recommend that the Congress 
extend standard but limited authority to Govern- 
ment agencies generally, so that they may provide 
such training at institutions of learning, scientific 
laboratories, or private establishments for a small 
number of their personnel. 
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Science Fellowship Applications 


Tue NATIONAL ScIENCE FounpatIon has received 
2,785 applications for predoctoral fellowships and 
296 applications for post-doctoral fellowships. The 
predoctoral applicants are distributed among fields 
as follows: Biological sciences, 835; chemistry, 650; 
physics, 560; mathematics, 270; engineering, 245; 
geology, 175; and other sciences, 50. The distri- 
bution of the postdoctoral applicants is: Biolog- 
ical sciences, 151; chemistry, 48; physics, 41; math- 
ematics, 37; geology, 6; engineering, 2; and other 
sciences, 11. 

The predoctoral applicants, on January 18, took 
the Fellowship Record Examination, which was 
given at 151 centers in the United States and at 3 
centers in foreign countries—England, France, and 
Canada—for American citizens. 

About 400 applicants will be selected for fellow- 
ships. A 3-part rating system will be used, which 
includes test scores of scientific aptitude and 
achievement, academic records, and recommend- 
ations regarding each individual’s abilities. The 
screening and evaluation of applicants is being con- 
ducted by the fellowship panels of the National 
Research Council; final selection will be made by 
the foundation. The awards will be announced in 
April. 

The foundation’s program is administered under 
the direction of Harry C. Kelly, assistant director 
for scientific personnel and education. The direc- 
tor of the foundation is Alan T. Waterman. 





Reading Period at Connecticut College 


Tue FACULTY of Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn., after a 2-year period of experimentation, has 
approved, effective next year, a reading period of 
6 days at the end of each semester. This period of 
self-directed reading precedes the review period and 
semester examination schedule. Courses in which 
this plan is used do not meet during reading period. 
It has been found, over a 2-year trial period, that 
most courses have benefited by a “‘time to read” in 
which the student plans concentrated study of 
supplementary course materials. Book lists are 
prepared and aid is given by the faculty and the staff 
of the college library. Students are held responsible 
for materials read, through questions included in 
course examinations. 
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Higher Education and the Aging Population 


By LEWIS H. ROHRBAUGH and MARTHA D. RING* 


ber AGING PROBLEM of today reflects the 
difficulties of adjusting individual, family, and 
community life to the phenomenal improvement in 
life expectancy achieved in the United States. In 
1900 only about 4 persons in every 100 were aged 65 
orover. The 1950 census reveals that this age group 
comprises 8 persons in every 100. The number of 
older persons has thus increased at a rate about four 
times the increase in the total population. More- 
over, if present trends in birth rates, death rates, and 
immigration continue, by 1980 nearly one-fourth of 
the population of voting age will have reached age 
60. Older people will thus have an increasing in- 
fluence on our economy as consumers and on our 
social policy as voters. If they are to be predomi- 
nantly a financially dependent group, they will place 
a staggering burden on our resources. 


Concern With the Problems of Aging 


In recent years there has been a mounting concern 
with the problems of aging. The Conference on 
Problems of Aging, held annually, brings together 
participants from a variety of fields representing 
natural and social sciences. The Gerontological So- 
ciety in its annual meetings likewise brings together 
scientific contributions from many fields in an at- 
tempt to understand the problems and needs of an 
aging population. 

Among the high lights of this collaborative search 
was the National Conference on Aging held in Wash- 
ington in August 1950 as an exploratory forum for 
leaders from all parts of the United States in the 
fields of labor, management, education, employment 
services, recreation, social services, health, religion, 
insurance, and research. Man and His Years, an 
account of that conference, has recently been pub- 
lished.! 

The conference expressed the conviction that this 
Nation cannot afford the loss or deterioration of any 


*Dr. Rohrbaugh is director of the Graduate School, United 
States Department of Agriculture; Miss Ring is health economist, 
Division of Public Health Methods, Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency. 


1 Man and His Years: An Account of the First National Conference on Aging. 
Health Publications Institute, Inc., Raleigh, N. C., 1951, 311 pp. 
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individual through failure to utilize his maximum 
contribution to family and community life. Past 
preoccupation with the development of material re- 
sources and past concentration on mechanical tech- 
niques must, therefore, yield in part to greater concern 
with conservation of human resources and perfection 
of techniques of human relationships. 

Neglect of the aging and aged through failure to 
make it possible for each individual to preserve and 
develop his potential usefulness to himself and society 
through late maturity leads to deterioration of the 
aged themselves. It also places an enormous burden 
on young and middle-aged workers who must provide 
the goods and services for their own use, for depend- 
ent children, and for the aged and handicapped adults 
who cannot support themselves. Prevention of old- 
age dependency is a social goal not only for the aging 
but also for the present and future generations of 
young people. 

The following sections summarize some of the 
findings and conclusions of the conference with 
reference to the responsibilities and roles of educa- 
tional institutions for dealing with the problems of 
aging. They also contain some contributions from 
other sources. 


Research 


Group discussions on the problems of aging raise 
many questions which require research. Facts are 
needed on physical constitution, background, train- 
ing, work capacities, attitudes, and living habits of 
people at various ages and in various occupations. 
Regional studies should be made of urban and rural 
differences in family composition, health, and eco- 
nomic status. Information is required on the roles 
of individuals in family life and on the attitudes of 
each age group toward aging and the aged. Similar 
data on family, industrial, and community organi- 
zation and operation are necessary to determine how 
each age group can function most effectively. 
Despite general recognition of the fact that the 
aging and aged need work for the income it brings 
and for the meaning it gives to their lives, there is 
still a lack of knowledge of the ranges in their 
interests and work capacities and the extent to which 
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deterioration in interests and capacity can be fore- 
stalled by preventive measures and by physical, 
mental, and social rehabilitation. Institutions of 
higher education are the chief research resources of 
the Nation for starting, directing, analyzing, and 
interpreting studies of man and his environment. 

Scattered and disparate findings and interpreta- 
tions need to be pieced together and interwoven to 
form a body of knowledge at least as comprehensive 
as that thus far accumulated on child growth and 
development. Institutions of higher education are 
the most appropriate and best equipped centers for 
synthesizing, integrating, and reporting past and 
current research covering the whole spectrum of 
human activities and the whole life span. 


Preparing Students for Late Maturity 


Educational institutions, reflecting our practical 
materialistic culture, have tended to set short-term, 
immediate goals. Elementary schools prepare stu- 
dents for secondary schools; secondary schools pre- 
pare for college entrance; colleges and universities 
prepare for immediate adult careers. Little atten- 
tion, if any, is given to the fact that the average 
student, after spending 25 or more years in earning 
a living and rearing a family, at the age of 50 ora 
a few years later, may be faced with unemployment, 
forced retirement, and in many cases a dependent 
old age, for perhaps a decade or more. Educational 
institutions should increasingly develop and foster 
potentialities for resourceful living in late maturity 
and better understanding of the aging process and 
should stimulate confidence in the value of continu- 
ing education in adult life. 

Student counseling, with wise evaluation of the 
personality traits and attitudes which impede satis- 
factory interpersonal relationships, can prevent many 
of the barriers to personal and group activities which 
develop in the aging and aged. Individual poten- 
tialities for achieving a balance between work and 
avocation can also be fostered in a college and uni- 
versity atmosphere which recognizes its responsi- 
bility for preparing students for effective living. 

Training for the professions, one section of the 
National Conference on Aging pointed out, needs 
greater emphasis on the social, physiological, and 
emotional aspects of growth and development over 
the whole life cycle. Such knowledge not only gives 
better preparation for one’s own old age but enhances 
the satisfaction, enthusiasm, and optimism of work- 
ing with older people. Courses in gerontology are 
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important not only for physicians, nurses, and social 
workers, and other members of the health profes- 
sions, but also for teachers, business administrators, 
employment counselors, architects, theological 
students, and other professional workers. 

Chronic illness and physical and mental impair- 
ments are, of course, not found exclusively among 
the aged. Most of the handicaps associated with 
old age are the result not solely of years but of age 
plus many preventable or remediable infirmities. 
Among social institutions, colleges and universities 
have an unequalled opportunity to promote positive 
physical and mental health among their students. 
Student health services can be instrumental in devel- 
oping sound health practices for later life, can foster 
understanding of the value of periodic health exam- 
inations and early detection of chronic disease, and 
can interpret the importance of emotional and mental 
factors in illness. 

Since application of existing knowledge for the 
prevention of chronic disease—like that for prevent- 
ing early onset of old age—cannot wait for the pro- 
duction of people oriented from their early years 
toward positive concepts of health, educational 
institutions should recognize responsibilities for con- 
tinuing education. The increasing cooperation 
among professional schools and associations and 
hospitals in providing visiting teams, refresher 
courses, ins..*utes, and the like is encouraging evi- 
dence that this is being done. 


Easing Retirement Problems of Staff Members 


Educational institutions, moreover, need to do 
some soul-searching to evaluate their own attitudes 
toward retirement of faculty members. Many sec- 
tions of the Conference on Aging expressed concern 
over the prevailing tendency to enforce retirement 
at some fixed chronological age. In a period like 
the present, when the Nation needs the services of 
all available manpower and womanpower, methods 
must be found to fit jobs and men at all age levels. 
Part-time work at the same occupation or shifts to 
allied full-time work that will require less physical 
strain and competitive speed would seem to answer 
the Nation’s labor force needs as well as individual 
needs for income and a sense of continuing usefulness 
and status. The conferees in some sections, how- 
ever, suggested that a chronological age should con- 
tinue to be set for retirement of teachers. Is this 
practice sound? Should the age be 65 or 70 or 75? 
Or should retirement depend on health, capacity for 
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work, and performance satisfactory to the job 
incumbent and his employer? 

Institutions of higher education can make signifi- 
cant contributions toward preparation for retirement. 
Some industrial organizations conduct programs de- 
signed to prepare older employees for their later 
maturity. The establishment of a university “De- 
partment of Retirement” has been advocated (1) to 
furnish counseling service to staff members about to 
retire and (2) to organize and supervise postretire- 
ment activities such as research, occasional teaching, 
preparation of special reports, and the like. It has 
also been suggested that there should be established 
a national pool of retired professors which would 
provide visiting lecturers to conduct a single course 
each year in the smaller colleges. Maintenance of 
a local, State, or regional roster of retired teachers, 
indicating their interests, special fields of compe- 
tence, availability, and capacity for part-time or 
occasional work has been suggested as another 
potential role of institutions of higher education in 
helping people to avoid the withdrawal and frustra- 
tion of old age and in giving others the benefit of 
their wisdom and experience. Examples of steps 
in this direction are the efforts being made at the 
University of Georgia and the University of Florida 
to recruit retired teachers. 

Another example is found at the New School for 
Social Research in New York, which in September 
1950 employed 10 retired professors to give courses 
aimed at the level of the college graduate and of 
men and women for whom active life has been a 
substitute for college life. 


Adult Education 


Institutions of higher education in the United 
States have the resources for stimulating and partici- 
pating in community activities and planning for a 
wide variety of programs which will add interest 
and meaning to the later years of life. Institutions 
by stimulating, contributing toward, or actively 
conducting classes and seminars in sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, political science, and the like, 
for adults of all age-groups, can give people an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and help to correct the conditions 
in our culture that create the “aging problem.” 
Refresher courses can revive and expand the skills 
of women who, with declining responsibilities for 
home and children, want to return to the labor force. 
Instruction in painting, music, literature, and lan- 
guages, for example, can enhance the appreciation 
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of these forms of communication and increase the 
ability touse them. Workshops in health education, 
community services, and community resources for 
recreation and welfare will give participants of 
various ages an opportunity to join forces in group 
action programs. Courses in handicrafts, photog- 
raphy, gardening, and similar avocations can develop 
latent interests and skills that bring economic as 
well as less tangible though equally valuable returns. 

Keeping people of the community in touch with 
research being conducted at the college and univer- 
sity and elsewhere, through lectures and group dis- 
cussions, provides another means of tying the insti- 
tution into community life. Such an enterprise 
might have dual advantages: it might not only 
stimulate research investigations within the com- 
munity or State but might also provide many vol- 
unteer participants among the aged in surveys of 
living conditions, use of leisure, attitudes, health, 
and other social and environmental conditions that 
affect the role of the aged in the locality. 

Regional and area planning for hospitals and 
hospital services which places the medical school 
and its teaching hospital at the center of compre- 
hensive specialist services for outlying smaller hos- 
pitals and relatively isolated medical practitioners 
offers an illustration of a potential role of univer- 
sities and colleges in many fields of human activity. 
These schools, through methods similar to mobile 
clinics, might provide consultants, extension courses, 
and seminars linking them with a wide network of 
research and training outposts for study of family 
composition, living and working conditions, em- 
ployer-employee relations, housing, recreational and 
religious resources, and the like. The University of 
California, for example, has conducted institutes in 
a number of places to train educators in giving 
courses for older people. New York University in 
the summer of 1951 held a workshop on gerontology 
as part of its adult education curriculum. Other 
organizations are using retired teachers in their 
extension courses. 


Conclusion 


As the situation is developing today, the problem 
of the aged looms large. It places on society the 
responsibility for remedial action for the aging and 
aged who are now dependent because their physical 
and personal resources have deteriorated through 
disuse and neglect. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion can share in this important endeavor. But a 
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still more significant responsibility of these institu- 
tions is preventive rather than therapeutic. With 
adequate knowledge and educational leadership, it 
is surely reasonable to hope that people in the 
United States can achieve in greater numbers the 
positive physical, mental, and social health that 
will minimize dependency throughout the life span. 





Educational TV Network 


A CONFERENCE to consider the establishment and 
operation of a national noncommercial educational 
television network was held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
January 7. Representatives of 65 educational insti- 
tutions and groups were in attendance; they came 
from 29 cities and 19 States. 


The conference unanimously adopted the following 
statements: 


1. This conference commends the Federal Communications 
Commission for its tentative reservation of television channels for 
exclusively noncommercial educational use as set forth last March 
22, and urges that in the public interest these reservations be 
made final. It is recommended that consideration be given by 
the Federal Communications Commission to the petitions of com- 
munities whose educational television needs might not have been 
met in the afore-mentioned channel reservations. 

2. A Nation-wide educational television network should be cre- 
ated and controlled by the educational and public institutions 
which will operate the educational stations. 

3. The national television network should be able to draw on 
the educational resources of this nation and the world to produce 
first-rate programs. Thus it could bring the Nation’s greatest 
teachers and the finest elements of our culture into millions of 
homes. 

4. In addition to producing programs, the network should 
function as an exchange center which could distribute the best 
programs which the member stations produce. 

5. The network staff should be qualified to offer advice to 
member stations to help them solve their local operational problems. 

6. The plan for the network should encourage and not suppress 
local initiative and originality in programming by member 
stations. 

7. The operations of the network should be controlled by a 
board broadly representative of the public and private educa- 
tional interests of the nation and the general public. 

8. The working committee elected by this conference is di- 
rected to have studies made relative to the financial, technical, 
programming, administrative and control problems connected 
with this network proposal. The working committee is directed 
to prepare a prospectus for the network which it can use in solic- 
iting possible financial support for the network. It is directed 
to report back to another conference of representatives of insti- 
tutions which are interested in operating educational stations 
within four months, and to submit to that conference a concrete 
plan for establishing the network organization. The working 
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committee is authorized to raise funds for the purpose of pursuing 
its work as outlined by this directive. 

9. We welcome to our next conference representatives of all 
communities which plan to operate educational television stations. 

10. Finally we resolve to advance the cause of educational tele- 
vision in a spirit of complete cooperation. Rich programming 
possibilities inhere in the diverse character of our institutions. 
Our success in pooling our resources in a national educational 
television network could be a great boon to our civilization. 


A working committee of 11 members was appointed 
to report on an operational structure for considera- 
tion at the Institute for Radio-Television at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 17. Seven consultants were also 
selected to work with the committee. 





Internships in General Education 


A YEAR AGO, under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the undergraduate colleges at Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, and Yale established a Joint 
Program for Internships in General Education. The 
four cooperating institutions invited other colleges 
and universities interested in general education to 
nominate one of their own staff members to spend a 
year at the institution of his choice as a visiting 
teacher in its general education program. Each host 
institution selected three visiting teachers, and they 
are now serving as Interns in General Education. 
Experience to date has demonstrated the value of the 
program and the Carnegie Corporation has approved 
its continuation. 

Although their individual general education pro- 
grams differ in scope, organization, and method, the 
cooperating institutions are united in their interest in 
this important area. They believe that the exchange 
of ideas and experience will prove mutually beneficial 
to all participating institutions and will lead to a 
better understanding of the problems of all under- 
graduate education. Their limited experience has 
impressed upon them a number of points: (a) There 
is no single pattern or program of general education 
that can be pursued by all colleges and universities 
with equal profit; () the values of any general educa- 
tion program depend upon the extent to which it has 
been designed to meet the needs of its own particular 
students; (c) the general ecucation experience of one 
institution will prove useful to others only to the 
extent that they can study it at first hand long 
enough to understand its relation to the students it 
serves and to its college curriculum as a whole; and 
(d) for these reasons the plan of a full year in resi- 
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dence as a participating instructor has been set as the 
most fundamental single feature of the Joint Intern- 
ship Program. 

The visiting teachers, not more than three for each 
of the four cooperating institutions, are being 
selected from nominations made by institutions in- 
terested in general education. Each visiting teacher 
will be asked to participate in the general education 
program of the institution of his selection, although 
exact teaching assignments will vary and each 
visitor’s teaching responsibility will be limited so as 
to afford time for studying the program as a whole. 
The visiting teacher, who must be given a leave of 
absence for 1 year by his college, will be paid his 
regular salary plus an additional amount to cover 
any cost-of-living differential that may be found to 
exist. It is expected that, if a visiting teacher is a 
participant in an annuity plan, the institutional 
contribution will be made by his home institution 
during the year’s leave. Social security deductions 
must be made by the host institution. 





Visual Aids in Anthropology 


Tue University oF Wisconsin’s department of 
sociology and anthropology and the Bureau of Vis- 
ual Instruction have established a center for the 
reproduction and distribution of Kodachrome slides 
for the study of man and his physical and cultural 
development. The center, operating on a non- 
profit basis, will duplicate and distribute trans- 
parencies on anthropological subjects which coop- 
erating institutions and individuals lend for copying. 
This will make it possible for institutions, especially 
the smaller ones, to own a series of slides which 
previously were prohibitive in cost. 

The group of color transparencies by W. W. 
Howells, University of Wisconsin anthropologist, 
consisting of photographs of classic specimens taken 
in the museums of Europe and the United States 
forms the first set prepared for distribution. Giving 
extensive coverage of early man and fossil primates, 
it numbers 282 slides. The center thus far has 
received 15 offers of sets available for copy. Sub- 
jects include mine sites in Guatemala; villages in 
Japan; Japanese, Peruvian, Venezuelan, and Car- 
ibbean area archeology; African art; West African 
Negro village life; and Hopewellian features and 
artifacts and other American subjects. 

Information concerning this matter may be had 
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from the University of Wisconsin Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, 1312 W. Johnson Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





Priorities for Education Construction 


SOME REVISION has been made in (1) the priorities 
for elementary and secondary school construction 
and (2) the priorities for higher education and library 
construction. The revised statement relating to 
higher education and libraries is: 

“1. Continuation of construction of projects for 
which construction schedules and supporting allot- 
ments have previously been approved. 

*2. Authorization to commence construction in cur- 
rent or subsequent quarters of projects having a clear 
and direct relationship to national defense; e. g. 

(a) Research and directly related facilities with- 
out which the success of research projects having 
the direct support of the Department of Defense and 
the Atomic Energy Commission would be jeopardized. 

(b) Facilities for training scarce technical and pro- 
fessional personnel if such facilities will permit 
substantial expansion in enrollment; e. g., medical and 
dental schools (cf. U. 8. Department of Commerce’s 
‘List of Essential Activities’ and U. S$. Department 
of Labor’s ‘List of Critical Occupations’). 

*°3. Authorization to commence construction in cur- 
rent or subsequent quarters of projects to replace 
facilities destroyed by flood, fire, tornadoes, etc. 

*“4. Authorization to commence construction in cur- 
rent or subsequent quarters of projects to relieve 
overcrowded conditions; e. g. 

(a) Essential classroom, laboratory, student or fac- 
ulty housing and supporting utilities installations. 

(b) Libraries, other than school or college libraries, 
in areas certified as critical defense housing areas 
under Public Law 139. 

*“S. Authorization to commence construction in cur- 
rent or subsequent quarters of projects primarily to 
improve operating efficiency; e. g. 

(a) All other higher education projects, excluding 
that listed in Table I of NPA Order M-4A unless the 
Office of Education has made an exception under its 
delegation. 

(6) All other library projects.” 

*Applications for new starts (Form CMP-4C) are first classified as to urgency 
of need in terms of the above-listed categories. They are then screened as 
respects the economical use of steel, copper, and aluminum consistent with sound 


construction standards before authorization to commence construction and allot 
ment of materials is issued on Form CMP-13. 
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LTHOUGH the problem of improving college 
instruction exists in all branches of higher edu- 
cation, it is most acute in professional fields such as 
engineering, law, and medicine. This is due to the 
fact that in professional schools the curriculum is 
almost completely filled by technical courses, leaving 
little time for a formal study of the fundamentals of 
pedagogy. Usually the young instructor in engineer- 
ing must develop his own methodology by a pro- 
cedure of self-examination and by trial and error. 
Recognizing this handicap, the American Society 
for Engineering Education has organized a Com- 
mittee for Improvement of Engineering Education. 
This committee has encouraged training and re- 
fresher courses in the various engineering schools. 


Organization of the Course 


cis a consequence of the committee’s action, a 
teacher-training program was instituted in the Col- 
lege of Engineering at the State University of Iowa. 
The ground work for the course was laid by a local 
committee consisting of one assistant professor from 
each department of the college. This committee 
met for several months prior to the inauguration of 
the course and continued meeting during its progress. 

The initial problem in organizing the program 
consisted of defining the objectives of teacher train- 
ing and finding the means by which these could best 
be achieved. After debating numerous possibili- 
ties, the committee agreed to conduct a course which 
would combine the techniques and philosophy of 
engineering instruction. The committee then held 
discussions with the dean and with the department 
heads of the College of Engineering, and the opinions 
thus received were consolidated with the objectives 
already set forth. As a third step the College of 
Education was consulted for suitable topics for the 
projected course. 


Mechanics and Topics of Course 


The preliminary organization led to the following 
decisions: that the course be aimed especially at 
young teaching personnel consisting of assistants, 
instructors, and assistant professors, but with faculty 


*Assistant professor of mechanical engineering, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 
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Engineering Teacher- Training 






at lowa 
By ALI BULENT CAMBEL* 


members of higher ranks invited to attend the meet- 
ings; that the course in its trial period extend over 
one complete semester, with one meeting every week; 
that attendance in the course be purely voluntary; 
that no remuneration nor reduction in teaching load, 
because of participation in the course, be requested 
from the school administration; and that the course 
consist of formal lectures given by senior members 
of the College of Education and discussion periods 
led by department heads in the College of Engineer- 
ing. 

The lectures, in the order of their presentation, 
were as follows: [ntroduction—The need for teacher 
training; problems faced by the instructor; history 
of education; great names in teaching and their 
philosophies; use of teaching aids. Educational 
Psychology—Psychological factors in students; men- 
tal ability and its criteria; aptitude and aptitude- 
testing; the effect of social and economic background 
on college study. Reading and Retention—Problems 
involved in reading ability; methods of improving 
reading; the relation between reading and under- 
standing; retention of material read or heard. Adult 
Education—The aims and objectives of adult educa- 
tion; difference between college education and adult 
education; techniques of adult education. Examina- 
tions—The purpose and method of preparing exam- 
inations; objective and nonobjective examinations; 
grading; criteria of good examinations. Aims of 
Teaching—Criteria of good teaching; should students 
be taught to think? teaching in a divided world; 
academic freedom. Administration—The private 
institution and the State institution; statistics 
pertinent to education; appointments, promotions, 
and salaries; the educator as a citizen. 


Discussion Meetings 


Discussion meetings were held periodically during 
the semester, two department heads serving as dis- 
cussion leaders in each meeting and answering ques- 
tions raised by the audience. Among the questions 
considered were those concerning the relative merits 
of lecture and discussion methods of instruction in 
nonlaboratory courses, the amount of assistance the 
instructor should give with an assignment before the 
student has undertaken it, the role of home work, 
the curve and other standards of grading, and the 
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proper amount of credit on teaching load for 
laboratory courses. 


Results 


Although the program was voluntary, attendance 
at the meetings indicated interest. Senior faculty 
members, however, were considerably more inter- 
ested than were the younger instructors. The 
program brought faculty members closer to one 
another through the realization of common problems 
and of the fact that there is no one or easy road to 
good teaching. 





Annual Parents’ Conference 


Upon rnviTaTion of the president of the university, 
parents and guardians of freshman students at the 
University of Delaware assembled on the campus on 
January 19, 1952, to become better acquainted with 
the faculty and with the university generally. 
During the day, parents were told about courses, 
the grading system, requirements for graduation, 
and the aims of the university. Following the first 
general session, the parents met with faculty 
members of the five schools of the university for 
group discussions of the student program. The re- 
sults of these group discussions were reviewed and 
summarized at a later conference, after which parents 
had opportunities to continue their discussions in 
private or in small group meetings with individual 
faculty members. 

A number of the faculty members met before the 
conference date for preliminary discussions prepar- 
atory to serving as group discussions leaders. 





Area Course in Puerto Rico 


Tue University oF DELAWARE will give an area- 
studies course of 6 weeks in Puerto Rico as one of its 
offerings for the 1952 summer school term. Listed as 
geography, the course will be given jointly with the 
University of Puerto Rico and will be attended by 
selected seniors and graduate students from both 
universities. The course will be a combination of 
classroom lectures at the University of Puerto Rico, 
designed to bring out the historic, economic, geo- 
graphic, and sociological aspects of the island’s cur- 
rent renaissance, visits to government offices for an 
understanding of the problems faced and solved by 
the various departments of the insular government, 
and field trips. 
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Institute of War and Peace Studies 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has established an 


Institute of War and Peace Studies as a research 
division within the university’s School of Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Members of the Institute will investigate the 
function of war as a method of protecting values 
which war places in jeopardy, and will attempt to 
find less costly ways of protecting those things for 
which the Nation is willing to fight. Initial studies 
will be concerned with providing the greatest security 
at the least human and material cost, both in peace 
and in war. 

Four distinguished authorities in the fields of 
diplomatic and military affairs, as special consultants, 
will advise in the selection and guidance of specific 
projects. A Public Policy Committee, consisting of 
men of broad experience in diplomacy, military 
policy, and mobilization, has been created to assure 
“two-way communication” between institute schol- 
ars and Government offices most interested in using 
and aiding in its researches. 





Cooperative Project in Minnesota 


A cranT of $148,500 has been awarded five private 
Minnesota colleges to finance a joint, 3-year program 
in which famous scholars will be brought to the 
schools. Recipients of the grant, made by the Louis 
W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation of St. Paul, 
are Carleton College, Northfield; Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter; Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, and St. Olaf College, 
Northfield. 

Each college will receive $7,500 a year for 3 years 
to be used toward the stipend for the visiting 
professor, and $2,000 a year for other expenses, 
including $1,000 a year to each school for the library. 
The sum of $2,000 a year goes to the central planning 
committee to cover travel, joint conferences, and 
other operating expenses of the program. 

Each college is selecting a field of study in which 
it will bring an outstanding person who, as a cre- 
ative scholar in a special field of knowledge, can 
serve the intellectual interests of its students, faculty 
and community.” The total program will also in- 
clude intercollege visits to St. Paul,’ Northfield, and 
St. Peter by faculty members and student groups so 
that each scholar may become acquainted with all 
five institutions and serve them. 
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Hamline and Macalester have announced a joint 
program for the academic year 1952-53. They have 
agreed on a study of Asia, primarily related to India. 
Carleton and St. Olaf have also announced a joint 
program but have not yet decided upon specific 
fields; scholars are to be invited separately for one 
semester at each campus. Courses at both Carelton 
and St. Olaf will, however, be open to students and 
faculty from both colleges. Gustavus Adolphus will 
bring a scholar to its campus for a semester during 
each of the 3 years. 

Joint faculty meetings and conferences of librarians 
and other college officers are planned, and the visiting 
scholars will address occasional public meetings. 
The facilities of the Hill Reference Library in St. 
Paul will be used for the general program. 

The project is under the general direction of the 
central planning committee, made up of the presi- 
dents and deans of the five colleges. The chairman 
of the committee is President Charles J. Turck of 
Macalester College. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them, 


From the Office of Education 


General Catalogs of Educational Films. 
ton, 1952. 4p. Proc. 


State Provisions for Financing Public-School Capital 
Outlay Programs, by Erick L. Lindman, Clayton D. 
Hutchins, and Others, Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. Bulletin 1951, No 6. 170 p. 
40 cents. 


Washing- 


Government Aeronautical Services, Publications, and 
Visual Aids Available to Teachers, by Willis C. 
Brown. Washington, 1952. Circular No. 331. 10 
p. Free. 
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From Other Government Agencies 


United Nations. Teaching About the United Na- 
tions and Specialized Agencies. New York, 216 E. 
45th Street, James Gray, Inc., 1951. 24p. 15 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Addresses, Western College Association, Nov. 3, 
1951. Charles T. Fitts, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 30 p. 

Five addresses on the general theme of American leadership in 
spiritual and moral values. 

Education and National Security, by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association of the United States and the American 
Association of School Administrators, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion Washington 6, D. C., 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW, National Education Association, or 1785 Mass- 
achusetts Avenue NW, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1951. 60 p. Paper, 50 cents; lower price on 
quantities. 

An effort “‘to describe the nature of our international obligations 
and to suggest the contributions that education at all levels can 
make to the national effort.” The chapters are: The World We 


Face, the Role of the Schools; the Role of Higher Education; and 
the Problem of Military Manpower. 
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